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ABSTRACT 
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Abstract* In this report, we describe the Ecologi- 
cal Inventory, a technique we have developed to 
document the range and frequency of literacy- 
related activities available in pre~kindergartners f 
everyday lives. This technique can be used by teach- 
ers to broaden understanding of their students* 
home-based experiences. Results from the Ecologi- 
cal Inventory can be used as a basis for improved 
understanding between teachers and parents, for 
developing classroom educational plans, and for 
identifying the socialization agents in children's 
lives. 

Many researchers, educators, and policy mak- 
ers have noted that there is a crisis in equity in 
the academic achievement of mainstream and 
minority children (Alvermann & Guthrie, 
1993; Whitehurst et al., 1994). That is, child- 



ren from certain sociocultural groups fare 
worse in school from the earliest grades with 
the disparity in achievement increasing with 
years of schooling. There have been different 
explanations for these findings with different 
notions about how to improve the performance 
of the "at risk" children. 

Several years ago, researchers at the 
National Reading Research Center conducted 
a poll of teachers throughout the United States, 
asking them to identify issues and problems 
warranting further research (OTlahavan et al., 
1992). One concern voiced by respondents was 
a need for research on instructional practices 
for "children placed at risk." As effective 
instructional practice must begin from the 
student's present competence, the primary 
purpose of this paper is to present information 
that can help teachers become more ware of 
the variety of different home experiences that 
can facilitate literacy development. By becom- 
ing cognizant of the myriad of educationally 
relevant experiences potentially available to 
children from different backgrounds, teachers 
can broaden their understanding of sociocul- 
tural similarities and differences, as well as 
different opportunities for enhancing literacy 
acquisition. In addition, we provide informa- 
tion for interested teachers as to how they 
might collect information about the children's 
home experiences. 

Bronfenbrenner ( 1 979) and Comer ( 1 980) , 
respected figures in the fields of psychology 
and education, both emphasize the develop- 
mental importance of harmonious relations 
between the different worlds inhabited by the 
child, more specifically, the world of the home 
and the world of the school. Moll and Green- 
berg (1990) make a related point as they dis- 
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cuss how "the funds of knowledge" available to 
children from their home expediences can be 
used by teachers to mediate effective classroom 
instruction. In order to design and implement 
culturally compatible educational programs, 
however, teachers need to have an accessible 
means of learning about their students' home 
experiences and cultures. 

It has been our experience in working with 
teachers that many of them would be interested 
in knowing about the educationally relevant 
experiences their students have at home and 
outside the classroom in order to tailor class- 
room practices accordingly. As part of the 
Early Childhood Project, we have conducted 
in-depth interviews with the teachers of the 
pre-kindergarten and kindergarten children in 
our study. All of the teachers mentioned the 
importance of the role played by a child's 
family in fostering his or her interest in and 
success at school. 

Although the teachers talked about the 
importance of knowing a child and his/her 
lamily, many mentioned how limited their 
opportunities were for learning about the 
families. Pre-kindergarten and kindergarten 
teachers probably have more access to a child's 
family than do teachers of older children be- 
cause young children are often walked to and 
from school by their parents. Nevertheless, the 
opportunities for extensive discussion between 
teacher and parent are limited. 

In this paper, we describe a method called 
the Ecological Inventory that we developed for 
our research to facilitate the understanding of 
children's eveiyday home experiences. We are 
presently conducting a longitudinal research 
study, the Early Childhood Project. Of particu- 



lar interest is how the children in our project 
experience and appropriate literacy as they 
progress from pre-kindergarten through the 
early years of formal schooling. More specifi- 
cally, our focus is how the complex overlap- 
ping contexts of home and school interact to 
foster or impede reading development. The 
participants in the project are African Ameri- 
can and European American children and their 
families residing in low-income and middle- 
income neighborhoods. 

Our Ecological Inventory is designed to 
document the resources available to a child in 
his or her home environment that may foster 
literacy acquisition. Although the Ecological 
Inventory was developed as a research tool for 
documenting aspects of pre-kindergarten and 
kindergarten children's home experiences, it 
can be adapted for use by educators when 
working with children in the pre-kindergarten 
and early elementary school years. The adapted 
Ecological Inventory should facilitate under- 
standing of what resources are available in a 
child's home environment and of what activi- 
ties a child engages in, how frequently, and 
with whom. More importantly, the Ecological 
Inventory can be used as a conceptual guide to 
foster an understanding that children have 
many home experiences that may be education- 
ally relevant and there may be cultural aspects 
adding definition to these experiences. 

It is our belief that there is not one correct 
pathway to literacy but several. And it is 
especially important to consider these different 
pathways when working with children from 
different sociocultural groups. Although there 
are several reading intervention programs 
addressed to "children placed at risk" (e.g., 
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Whitehurst et al.'s, 1994, dialogic reading 
program), most of these programs attempt to 
teach parents middle-class practices without 
considering sociocultural differences in the 
beliefs held by the families. 

Theoretical Framework 
for the Early Childhood Project 

Our development of the Ecological Inven- 
tory has been influenced by a broad theoretical 
framework that reflects the ideas and findings 
of psychologists, educators, and anthropolo- 
gists. For example, Super and Harkness (1986) 
talked about the "developmental niche" to 
indicate that a child's development is influ- 
enced by his or her family's ethnotheories 
about development, the social milieu, and the 
experiences available to the child. Similarly, 
Bronfenbrenner (1979) believes that human 
development occurs in a context of overlapping 
and interdependent systems of social and cul- 
tural organization. Ethnographic studies of 
literacy (Heath, 1989; Scribner & Cole, 1981) 
indicate that an adequate description of this 
domain of cognitive activity must take into 
account the sociocultural context in which it is 
embedded. Thus, one needs to understand both 
the literate practices of a community and the 
learning processes through which the children 
in that community adopt those practices as their 
own and become skilled in them. Because 
behavior is often mediated by at least implicit 
notions of child development, one also needs to 
understand the belief systems that may struc- 
ture individual behavior and interactions among 
people. 



It is a commonly-cited fact that children 
from different sociocultural groups have differ- 
ent success records in school (Laosa, 1984). 
There are two general approaches to under- 
standing these group differences in educational 
attainment, one focusing on deficits and the 
other on differences. The fornier approach 
attempts to explain sociocultural patterns of 
low academic performance through deficifr 
within the child and/or the child's environ- 
ment. The other approach, one to which we 
subscribe, attempts to characterize sociocul- 
tural patterns of poor academic outcome as a 
mismatch between home-based practices and 
school-based practices and expectations. That 
is, there is not necessarily a deficiency in the 
child, but rather the child's experiences are not 
congruent with the expectations of the school 
(see Cazden, 1972, for further discussion of 
how behavior may vary across contexts). 

The literature suggests that children do 
best in school when there is a match between 
the home and school in terms of practices, 
expectations, and even instructional style. For 
example, Tharp (1989) and his colleagues have 
found with the Kamehameha Early Education 
Program (KEEP) that when Hawaiian children 
were instructed in a manner consistent with 
their home-based language and interactional 
styles, there were significant gains in reading 
achievement relative to a control group receiv- 
ing more standard forms of instruction. Heath 
(1989) suggests comparable modifications in 
instructional practices be applied to other 
sociocultural groups. Note that the method that 
is successful with one sociocultural group may 
not generalize to other groups. As Jordan 
(1992) reports in her review of aspects of the 
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KEEP program, instructional methods success- 
ful with Hawaiian children in KEEP were not 
effective when tried with Navajo children. 

In order to increase the compatibility 
between the school and the home, it is impor- 
tant that teachers and parents understand each 
other. That is, they need to have a common 
vocabulary. They need to have an awareness of 
the practices occurring in both contexts. As 
practices often reflect and are mediated by 
beliefs about how children learn and develop, 
teachers need to understand parents* theories of 
child development and vice-versa. However, 
such belief systems are often implicit and hard 
to explicate. We have found that a useful way 
of beginning to understand parents* beliefs is to 
identify recurrent activities and progress from 
there to the interpretation of the activities. 

Some Practices Conducive to 
Early Literacy Development 

Researchers have identified a common 
core of home-based characteristics and experi- 
ences associated with positive reading out- 
comes (see Sonnenschein, Brody & Munster- 
man, in press, and Morrow, 1989 for reviews 
of this research). These include: 

1 . Books for children are readily avail- 
able. 

2. There is a great deal of print material 
for adults around the house, including 
books, magazines, and newspapers. 

3. Children are r_ad to regularly. 



4. Children see adults reading frequent- 
ly. 

5. Children are provided with space and 
opportunity for reading. 

6. Parents provide reading guidance and 
encouragement. 

7. Children go to the library and check 
out books frequently. 

8. Parents express positive attitudes to- 
wards reading. 

9. Parents take children on frequent out- 
ings. 

10. Children and adults engage in fre- 
quent conversation. 

Note that the first eight items on the list focus 
on some aspect of reading and may represent 
common experiences for children from certain 
sociocultural groups. Thus, it may be reason- 
able for teachers of children from European 
American middle-income families to devise 
educational programs with the expectation that 
the students in their classes are coming from 
households with opportunities for engaging in 
reading. However, such book reading experi- 
ences may not be characteristic of other socio- 
cultural groups. For example, Teale (1986) 
indicated that only 3 of the 24 low-income 
families (8 European American, 8 African 
American, and 8 Mexican American) in his 
longitudinal project engaged in recurrent 
storybook reading interactions. 
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Activities other than storybook reading can 
facilitate at least some aspects of literacy acqui- 
sition, as points 9 and 10 on the above list 
indicate. For example, Snow (1991) has hy- 
pothesized that the ability to use certain aspects 
of oral language facilitates literacy acquisition 
in the early school years. That is, the ability to 
use language to focus discussion on non-imme- 
diate events, objects, and ideas requires many 
of the higher-level skills relevant for reading 
and writing. Snow and her associates have 
studied a group of preschoolers from low- 
income neighborhoods in Massachusetts , 
starting when they were 3 years old and fol- 
lowing them into early elementary school. 
Their data indicate that conversations at meal- 
times can foster certain literacy-related skills, 
such as vocabulary and narrative abilities. 

Several researchers, including Snow and 
her associates, have broadened their scope of 
inquiry into literacy skills beyond book reading 
to consider what other literate opportunities are 
available to children. For example, Teale 
(1984) has found that low-income minority 
children have frequent exposure to a broad 
array of literate activities such as watching 
others read the mail, use coupons, and use 
television guides to look up listings. These 
activities may not foster as many literacy skills 
as does storybook reading, but they do affect 
certain aspects of literacy, such as an aware- 
ness of some of the functions of print available 
in children's environments. Likewise, Heath 
(1989) describes young children in a low- 
income African American community observ- 
ing while adults searched the newspaper for 
advertisements of shopping bargains and job 
openings. According to Heath, literacy was 



used primarily during the course of daily 
activities in such communities. 

As our brief review of the literature sug- 
gests, all children growing up in a literate 
society have some exposure to a variety of 
literate practices, even before they enter ele- 
mentary school. Although storybook reading 
may be the most effective means of helping 
young children appropriate literacy in some 
societies (Wells, 1982), this activity may not 
be typical of all families. Therefore, it could be 
beneficial to educators and practitioners, espe- 
cially those working with children from low- 
income families, to document the home experi- 
ences available to their students in order to 
better understand the families and home lives 
of the children. Instructional decisions could 
then be grounded in a more pervasive under- 
standing. 

Ecological Inventory Procedure 

The Ecological Inventory, as we have used 
it, consists of two parts. Part One requires that 
a primary caregiver keep a detailed diary of his 
or her child's activities during a one-week peri- 
od. Although such a person need not neces- 
sarily be the parent, we will refer to the pri- 
mary caregiver as the parent in this paper. Part 
Two is a follow-up interview that clarifies and 
expands upon the information available in the 
diary. 

The following sections briefly describe 
diary-keeping and follow-up interview proce- 
dures. A more detailed account of these proce- 
dures and their rationales is available in an 
NRRC research report (Baker, Sonnenschein, 
Serpell, Fernandez-Fein & Scher, 1994). We 
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present these procedures as we used them 
ourselves so that researchers and teachers, if 
interested, could implement them. However, 
even if a teacher is not interested in doing 
research, thinking about the nature of experi- 
ences available to different children is impor- 
tant. 

Diary-Keeping Procedures 

The parent is asked to keep a diary for a 1- 
week period to document his or her child's 
daily activities. This diary can be kept in 
written form or in oral form recorded on audio- 
tape. If necessary, due to missing one or sever- 
al days, this diary can be kept over a 2- week 
period in order to collect information for 7 
days. Instructions focus on the need to record 
as much detail as possible. Complete instruc- 
tions are presented in "Guidelines for Telling 
Parents about the Diaries" (see Appendix A). A 
reminder sheet, "Diary Keeping," is left with 
the parent (see Appendix B). The parent is 
contacted at the end of the first day of keeping 
the diary to clarify any questions that have 
arisen. After the diary is collected, it is re- 
viewed for omissions and areas to be clarified 
or amplified. Of major interest are the activities 
that the focal child engages in as well as the 
participants in the activities. This information 
is entered in the appropriate places on the 
Follow-up Ecological Inventory form (See 
Appendix C). One important advantage of our 
diary procedure is that it requires the parents to 
identify, in their own words, their children's 
activities. We did not want to introduce poten- 
tial bias by asking the parents to respond to a 
preselected list in case they thought we were 



telling them what we consider to be important 
(and hence, what they should consider appro- 
priate). However, the diary keeping procedure 
requires considerable work both on the inter- 
viewer's and the respondent's parts. In cases 
where a strong basis of open communication 
has already been established, it may not be 
necessary to have the parents keep the diary. 
Instead the information can be obtained directly 
during the interview. 

Follow-Up Interview 

The follow-up interview is completed at a 
visit with the family which should be scheduled 
within a week or two after the completion of 
the diary. This visit typically takes about 60 
min. 

The follow-up interview allows for some 
standardization in collected information by the 
inclusion of certain questions asked of all 
informants (see Appendix C). In particular, it 
samples a range of activities in five domains: 

1 . game and play activities 

2. mealtime activities 

3. tv- watching, radio 

4. recurrent outings 

5. reading, writing, and drawing 
activities 

These five domains afford opportunities for 
development of skills pertinent to literacy. The 
follow-up interview also allows for quantifica- 
tion of experiences and documentation of par- 
ticipant identity. Frequency of occurrence of 
events is rated on a 4-point scale: 0 (never), 1 
(less than once a week), 2 (at least once a 
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week), 3 (daily or almost daily). Participants 
are categorized in terms of age relative to the 
focal child: Older child, younger child/peer, or 
adult. The follow-up interview also allows for 
description of the home and description and 
quantification of material resources found in 
the home (see Appendix C). 

The interviewer needs to review the diary 
before the follow-up interview. More specifi- 
cally, information in section 1 "Mentioned in 
the diary" and follow-up questions for that 
information should be filled in for the various 
domains prior to the interview. In beginning 
the interview, the interviewer should ask wheth- 
er the diary was kept during a typical week, 
whether any of the activities mentioned were 
not usually likely to occur in a typical week, 
and whether any activities were omitted that 
usually occur. If the diary was not kept during 
a typical week, that is, either certain normally 
recurrent activities did not take place or certain 
nonrecurrent ones did, this information should 
be noted. 

Strengths of Our Method 

We believe that our Ecological Inventory 
has three general methodological strengths. 
One, our method is sensitive to the caregivers* 
priorities. Although the focus of our project is 
on literacy acquisition and our procedures were 
developed for that purpose, we do not specify 
this in our discussions with the caregivers. In 
developing this procedure, we wanted to avoid 
biasing caregivers* answers to our questions. 
To that end, we developed an open-ended 
response format based on information generat- 
ed by the caregiver, and indicated that we were 



interested in all aspects of how children devel- 
op and learn. 

Two, the domains explored in the follow- 
up interview are grounded in empirical re- 
search. As discussed earlier, researchers have 
shown that a wide variety of experiences with 
oral as well as with written language foster 
aspects of literacy. 

Three, our quantification and coding 
scheme can reveal differential patterns of 
emphasis both within and across groups of 
children. For example, a teacher might note 
that one family engages in a variety of oral 
activities that could foster literacy-related 
skills, but has less involvement with print. 
Thus, that child spends much time singing, 
making up rhymes, and playing hand-clapping 
games, but spends relatively less time looking 
at books. Alternatively, different children in 
the class might engage in variable amounts of 
pretend play. Note that the activities mentioned 
in both examples have been shown by re- 
searchers to facilitate some aspect of literacy 
development. 

We do not think that there is a correct 
amount of time that any one child should 
engage in any activity. Rather, we are interest- 
ed in what types of literacy-related skills are 
acquired through engagement in different 
activities. For example, would engaging in 
singing and rhyming games foster greater 
phonological awareness? 

As part of our longitudinal project, we are 
collecting outcome data and will be able to 
determine relations among variables. We 
currently have collected data to assess what 
literacy-related competencies the children in 
the Early Childhood Project have at the end of 
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their pre-kindergarten year. All the children 
appear to have some exposure to activities that 
could be expected to foster literacy growth. 
Nevertheless, the specific activity and the fre- 
quency of occurrence varies across individual 
families and groups. For example, almost all 
families reported that their children read story- 
books at least once a week. Few families, 
however, reported this to be a daily occur- 
rence. There also appear to be some sociocul- 
tural differences among our groups in terms of 
activities repc rtedly engaged in by the children. 
For example , African American children from 
low-income families were more likely to look 
at preschool books (containing alphabet letters 
and numbers) than European American chil- 
dren from low- income families. Children from 
middle-income families appeared more likely 
than children from low-income families to go 
to the library. 

Modifying the Procedures 

The richest understanding of a child's 
developmental niche will come from imple- 
menting full ecological inventory procedures. 
By allowing initial identification of activities to 
originate with the caregivers, it avoids some 
potential bias, as has been previously dis- 
cussed. On the other hand, the diary may be 
perceived by the family as requiring too much 
time and effort on their part. It also requires 
more extensive time and effort on the part of 
the investigator. The follow-up interview, if 
fully implemented, takes about 60 min. 

If desired, only certain aspects of the 
Ecological Inventory can be implemented. For 
example, one could forego the diary and focus 



instead on the follow-up interview. Or perhaps, 
only certain aspects of the follow-up interview 
could be explored. Some teacher researchers 
have reported successful integration of similar 
daily reporting on the child's general or litera- 
cy-related activities within a system of home- 
school correspondence that was much appreci- 
ated by the families (McNamee, 1990; Shock- 
ley, 1993). 

If the diary procedure is not utilized and 
the follow-up interview is the only means of 
collecting information, then the procedures 
need to be modified accordingly. If the diary is 
not kept, then the distinction between questions 
1 and 2 (asked in some domains of activity 
mentioned in the diary and added during the 
interview, see Appendix C) is not relevant. 
Instead, the interview should commence with 
question 2 amended to reflect that all the infor- 
mation was collected during the interview. For 
example, when asking about games and play 
activities, the interviewer would ask the ways 
that the child often plays at home, in the fami- 
ly, or in the neighborhood. 

Suggested Applications 

In this section, we suggest three ways that 
the Ecological Inventory may increase a teach- 
er's understanding of a child's home experi- 
ences. Such increased understanding can serve 
as the basis for educational programs based on 
the knowledge children are bringing to school. 
Even if a teacher has not actually implemented 
the Ecological Inventory, thinking about these 
applications is a useful exercise for making the 
classroom practices more accessible to all the 
children. 
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Negotiating a Shared Understanding Between 
the Teacher and Parent 

In our research, we have used the Ecologi- 
cal Inventory as a basis for beginning discus- 
sion with the parent about their child and their 
beliefs about their child. As mentioned, many 
theorists hypothesize that behaviors of parents 
are mediated by their beliefs about how chil- 
dren learn and develop. Members of different 
sociocultural groups may have different belief 
systems. Explicating what may be quite implic- 
it beliefs becomes increasingly important if 
there is a chance that two people's belief sys- 
tems differ. For example, Delpit (1986), in 
recounting her experiences as a new teacher, 
indicated that the parents of the African Ameri- 
can students in her class did not accept her 
"modern" teaching practices. They wanted 
their children to be taught with a more tradi- 
tional skills-orientedapproach. Although Delpit 
herself was African American, it is possible 
that a mismatch in belief systems may be even 
more likely to occur if the teacher and parent 
come from different sociocultural groups. 

The teacher can begin discussion with the 
parent by identifying activities from the ecolog- 
ical inventory and asking what the parent's 
views of the child's activities are. For example, 
what is the parent's opinion about the amount 
or type of television watching, pretend playing, 
or storybook reading the child is doing? Do the 
teacher and the parent share similar views? 
What goals does the parent have for his or her 
child? How are the activities that the child 
engages in related to the parent's goals? How 
do the child's experiences at school relate to 
the goals that the parent may have for the 



child? The teacher also can offer his or her 
own goals for the child and indicate how these 
goals are being implemented at school. 

More specifically, imagine that a parent 
reports that their child does a lot of pretend 
play activities, such as playing school and 
house. The teacher could ask what meanings 
such activities have for the child and the par- 
ent. If the parent says that pretend play is a 
good way of fostering creativity and imagina- 
tion (a common response given by several 
parents in our study), the teacher could probe 
for whether developing one's imagination is 
important to this parent. The teacher could 
share her views on creativity and imagination, 
and discuss ways that these traits are being 
fostered at school. 

In order for the child's educational pro- 
gram to be successful, we believe teachers and 
caregivers need to understand each other and 
work together in the best interests of the child 
(Baker et al., in press; Thompson, Mixon, & 
Serpell, in press). The Ecological Inventory 
offers a basis for beginning a dialogue between 
teachers and caregivers that can serve to facili- 
tate mutual understanding and collaboration. It 
also affords teachers an opportunity to reflect 
upon their views of what can foster literacy and 
what experiences might be available for chil- 
dren from different sociocultural groups. 

Identifying Recurrent Activities Outside of 
School for a Child 

By documenting the range of activities and 
experiences familiar to the child, the teacher 
can more readily find topics of discourse. For 
example, a shy child might be "drawn out" if 
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a teacher knew that this child liked to look at 
Dr. Seuss books or liked to watch "Barney" on 
television. The teacher could then talk about 
these topics with the child. For example, if a 
child reported frequently watching "Full 
House" on television, the teacher could discuss 
the child's favorite character on the show. 

In reviewing the Ecological Inventory, 
teachers can look for areas where children's 
home experiences are more plentiful. Class- 
room activities can be designed to reflect or 
expand upon children's home experiences. For 
example, if a teacher knows that the children in 
his/her class frequently play hand-clapping 
games at home, s/he might incorporate this into 
the lesson plans tc help increase the children's 
phonological awareness. By inviting the chil- 
dren to suggest rhymes for the class to recite, 
the teacher may build up their self-confidence, 
help to show the cultural legitimacy of activi- 
ties rooted in the local neighborhood, and, at 
the same time, increase his/her own profession- 
al repertoire of instructional routines. Or, con- 
sider the example of watching "Full House" 
mentioned previously. A teacher might read to 
the class one of the books based on that series 
to complement the child's interest. 

Moll and Greenberg (1990) report imple- 
mentation of a somewhat comparable technique 
by teachers of fourth and fifth graders of Mexi- 
can background. The teachers successfully 
sought to improve their students' writing skills 
by drawing on the children's home experiences 
and knowledge. 

The Ecological Inventory also can serve as 
a basis for delineating a child's need for addi- 
tional learning opportunities. For example, a 
child may have many home experiences with 
oral language activities such as pretend play 



and rhyming games (both of which have been 
shown to foster literacy-related skills), but 
fewer opportunities with print. A teacher might 
decide to use the child's facility to make up 
rhymes as a basis for exposure to print by 
actually making books consisting of the child's 
own rhymes as text. Or to continue with the 
"Full House" example, a teacher could ask the 
child to write a letter to Stephanie, one of the 
main characters on the show. 

Identifying Socialization Agents in the Child's 
Home 

The Ecological Inventory also affords an 
opportunity to document who in a child's 
family interacts with that child in specific 
activities. By looking at the participants in the 
documented interactions, teachers will gain a 
better understanding of the social organization 
of the home learning experiences available to 
the children. For example, in many European 
American middle-income families, parents read 
to their young children. This may not be the 
norm for children from other sociocultural 
groups. For example, in other sociocultural 
groups, older siblings may play a more forma- 
tive role. 

Knowing who in the home are the social- 
ization agents may influence how the teacher 
chooses to design in-class instruction— small 
group, individual, and so forth. For example, 
if the Ecological Inventory indicates that peer 
interaction is the most common form of inter- 
action at home, then the teacher might want to 
emphasize such interactions in classroom 
instruction. Or if a child is read to at home by 
older siblings rather than parents, a teacher 
might adjust programs accordingly by recruit- 
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ing children from the older grades to read to 
some of the younger children. In the Early 
Childhood Project, we have found that approxi- 
mately one-third of the storybook reading 
interactions occur with older siblings reading to 
their younger siblings. 

Identifying socialization agents in the 
home also may serve as the first step toward a 
collaborative home-school relationship. For 
example, if it is a child's grandmother who 
takes care of the child after school and helps 
with homework, she may be a good candidate 
for the teacher to include in discussions of 
designing and implementing learning opportu- 
nities for that child. 



Author Note. The Early Childhood Project on 
which we are reporting represents a collaborative 
effort by our research team in the Psychology 
Department of the University of Maryland Balti- 
more County. We deeply appreciate the contribu- 
tions of our other colleagues on the team without 
which this project would not be possible: Hibist 
Astatke, Marie Dorsey, Sylvia Fernandez- Fein, 
Susan Hill, Tunde Morakinyo, Kim Munsterman, 
and Deborah Scher. We also thank the undergradu- 
ate assistants on the project: Sharon Adar, Laurie 
Fairall, Kris Hardwick, Jennifer Kaupert, Eun Kim, 
Will Lamb* Gail Morrow, Laurie Shaw, Erika 
Smith, and Teniko White. We are grateful to the 
administration, principals, teachers, parents, and 
children of the Baltimore City Public Schools for 
their assistance and participation. 
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APPENDIX A 

Guidelines for Telling Parents about the Diaries 

We think that children learn a lot from activities in their homes and neighborhoods. We are 
interested in the things your child does during a typical week. 

When you tell us about what your child has done during the day, we would like you to tell us 
as much about the day as you remember. Don't worry that something may not be interesting to us, 
because we think that children learn from all sorts of experiences. 

Here are some things we would like you to include in your record of the day: 

getting up activities, 
breakfast activities, 
morning activities, 
lunch activities, 
afternoon activities, 
dinner activities, 
evening activities, 
going to bed activities 

In telling us about an activity, we would like a description of what the child is doing and who 
else is there. So, if you say that your child was playing in his/her room, we would like to know 
what kind of play it was, what kinds of items were used, who else was there, and what they were 
doing (whether or not they were actively involved). 

If possible, please tell us how long an activity lasted. 

After going over instructions, say "Let's do an example. What went on yesterday (or last day 
that child was there)." Go over, in detail, example (role-play tape or writing). Determine time 
(days) when diary will be kept. Say "will call at end of day 1 . " Go over. Have them read notebook 
or lay tape. Praise and discuss in detail difficulties or omissions. Leave written copy of activities. 

Call after day 1 to review diary and problem-solve if necessary. 
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APPENDIX B 
Diary Keeping 

When making your diary entry, think about the following kinds of activities: 

GETTING UP ACTIVITIES 

BREAKFAST ACTIVITIES 

MORNING ACTIVITIES 

LUNCH ACTIVITIES 

AFTERNOON ACTIVITIES 

DINNER ACTIVITIES 

EVENING ACTIVITIES 

GOING TO BED ACTIVITIES 

Remember to include: 

WHAT WAS YOUR CHILD DOING? 

WHAT KINDS OF ITEMS WERE USED? 

WHO ELSE WAS THERE AND WHAT WERE THEY DOING? 

HOW LONG DID THE ACTIVITY GO ON? 
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APPENDIX C 
Record Form for Second Visit with Family 
PREPARATORY INSTRUCTIONS: 
Ecological Inventory (pages 1-5) 

BEFORE THE VISIT, each activity recorded in the diary will be entered on a relevant page of 
the inventory. On each of the following pages, section 1 is reserved for these ENTRIES 
FROM THE DIARY, together with questions designed to clarify and/or amplify the account 
in the diary. On most pages, section 2 is reserved for ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES men- 
tioned during the home visit interview in response to the following open-ended question: 

"Are there any other activities of this type, apart from what we've discussed already today, 

that your child, , gets involved in, either by taking part directly (i.e., as an 

active participant), or by just watching (i.e., as an observer)?" 

Section 3 contains a set of questions about certain SPECIFIC TYPES OF ACTIVITY falling 
under the general heading of that page, with pre-coded alternatives concerning (1) the frequen- 
cy with which the caregiver estimates that the child participates in that type of activity, and (2) 
the age-range of the other people with whom the child generally shares the activity (principal 
co-participants). The last column in this table is to be used as a key to link this list of types of 
activity to each of the more detailed descriptions in sections 1 and 2 and or» the reverse side of 
the page, as examples of each type. The detailed descriptions will be numbered serially as they 
appear on the record form, and the serial number of a given activity will be entered in the 
appropriate row of this column in section 3. 

The reverse side o each page is reserved for FURTHER ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES of 
recurrent activities in the child's niche mentioned by the caregiver while responding to section 

3. 

The following headings define the broad categories under which the various types of activity in 
which we are interested have been classified in the following pages. 

Page 2: Game-playing activities 

Page 3: Meal-time activities 

Page 4: TV -watching, radio, cassette-player, etc. 

Page 5: Recurrent outings 

Page 6: Reading, writing, or drawing activities 
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CODING scheme. 

Frequency with which the caregiver estimates that the child participates in a given type of 
activity, 

0 = not at all 

1 = very rarely (i.e, less than once a week) 

2 = occasionally (i.e., somewhere be ween the extremes of 1 and 3) 

3 = very often (i.e., almost every day) 

Age-range of the other people with whom the child generally shares the activity (principal co- 
participants): 

YC = young children (i.e., one or more children of about the same age as, or younger than 
the focal child) 

oc = older children (i.e., one or more children who are clearly regarded by the caregiver 
as older than the focal child, and therefore in a position to provide some guidance to the 
focal child's participation in the activity) 

A = adult (i.e, one or more persons who are not construed by the caregiver as having the 
social status of a child in the niche of the focal child; this may include teenagers) 
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Ecological Inventory Date: 

Games and Play Activities 

1. Mentioned in Diary ( + questions ) 
(serial no.) 



2. Added during interview (other ways in which your child often plays at home, in 
the family or in the neighborhood): 



0/1/2/3 

3. Type of play activity Frequency 

of child's 
engagement 

Pretend play 

(e.g., with peers; in the bath, etc.) 

Story-telling 

Word-games 

(incl. rhyming) 

Hand-clapping 

Singing 

Board-games 

Educational toys 



YC/OC/A 
Principal 
co-participants 
(age-group) 



Instances 
(e.g.) 

(serial no.) 
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Meal-time Activities 



!• Mentioned in Diary ( f questions ) 
(serial no.) 



2. Added during interview (other activities in which your child often participates at 
meal-times): 



0/1/2/3 YC/OC/A 

3. Type of meal-time Frequency Principal Instances 

activity of child's co-participants (e.g.) 

engagement (age-group) (serial no,) 



Food preparation 



Playing with 

refrigerator displays 

(specify type: e.g., letters, numbers, dinosaurs, etc.) 



Conversation 



TV-watching 



Other 

(e.g., prayers, quizzes, reading, etc.) 
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TV /Radio / Video or Audio Cassette Recorders / Record-players 

1. Mentioned in Diary: 
(serial no.) 

2. Does the home contain any of the following? (tick if present) 

TV, video (VCR), radio, record-player, CD, audio-cassette-recorder? 

3. Does the focus child ever watch the following type of program on TV or video, 
and (if so) how often? 



Cartoons 

Sit Corns (e.g., Murphy Brown) 

Educational (e.g., Sesame St) 

Game-shows 

Story/movie (e.g., Quantum Leap) 

Sports 

News/Documentary 

Musical 

Does the focuD child ever listen to music on radio or record-player/audio-cassette- 
recorder/CD, and (if so) how often? 

Does the focus child ever sing any of the songs s/he hears on TV/video/radio/cassette/ 
record-player/CD? Yes/No 

If so, what are the titles of two songs the child knows how to sing? 



How does the focus child locate programs on TV? 

a) by asking an adult or elder child to select the channel 

b) by using the numbers on the selection panel/remote control 



Type of program 



0/1/2/3 



Frequency 
of child's 
engagement 



YC/OC/A 
Principal 
co-participants 
(age-group) 
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Does the focus child ever select programs by looking for them in the newspaper/TV 
guide? Yes/No 

How often does the focus child watch the family VCR? (0,1,2,3) 

Does s/he have any favorite videos that s/he likes to watch over and over again? Yes/No 
If so, what are her/his 2 most favorite videos? 

1 

2 

Does the home have a video game system (e.g., Nintendo) the child is allowed to play 
with? Yes/No 
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Recurrent Outings 

1. Mentioned in Diary ( + questions ) 
(serial no.) 



2. Added during interview (other outings on which your child is often taken): 



0/1/2/3 

3. Type of outing Frequency 

of child's 
engagement 

Visit to another 

home («.g M grandparent) 

Shopping 

Errands 

Library 

Lessons or classes 

(e.g., music, dancing, religious instruction) 

Other 



YC/OC/A 
Principal 
co-participants 
(age-group) 



Instances 
(e.g.) 

(serial no.) 
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Reading, Writing, or Drawing Activities 

1. Mentioned in diary ( + questions ) 

2. Added during interview (other activities in which your child participates that 
involve reading, writing or drawing ) 

3. (If no mention has been made of reading activities) Does your child ever have any 
books or magazines read to her/him? Yes/No 



A. Books 

Preschool 

(e.g., ABCs) 

Picture books 

(no words) 

Storybooks 

Nonfiction books 

B. Other printed materials 

(e.g., magazines, newspapers, coupons) 
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0/1/2/3 
Frequency 
of child's 
engagement 



YC/OC/A 
Principal 
co-participants 
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C. Does your child ever look through any printed materials on his or her own? 

(e.g., cards, coupons, TV guides, etc.) 

0/1/2/3 Principal 
Specify type, frequency co-participants 



4. Does your child ever do drawings or coloring? 

0/1/2/3 Principal 
Specify type, frequency co-participants 



5. Does your child ever do writing? 

0/1/2/3 Principal 
Specify type, frequency co-participants 



ERLC 
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